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inated by men were more likely to aspire to nontraditional careers themselves. The relationship persisted when socioeconomic status, mother's education, and the number of years the mother had worked after marriage were controlled. Highly educated mothers are more likely both to work and to have children who perform well in school (Hutner, 1972).
These occupational differences are difficult to interpret. Just as in the case of fathers, high occupational prestige is associated with above-average earnings, advanced educational degrees, and greater job satisfaction. Each of these factors seems to contribute to a family environment that promotes achievement. However, this constellation of interrelated factors is difficult to disentangle. The fact of maternal employment may be less relevant to children's achievement than the attributes of parents that lead them to hold a particular sort of job. The incumbents of high-prestige occupations tend to have high-achieving children, regardless of the sex of the parent.
One aspect of maternal employment that has been shown to relate to outcomes!for children is the mother's attitude toward work and job satisfaction. Hoffman (1961) found that children of mothers who enjoyed their work had higher levels of intellectual performance than children of mothers who did not, although the children of nonworking mothers outperformed both groups. As Hoffman argues, job satisfaction is^rfimction of job status, and higher-status jobs tend to be well liked. Yarrow et al. (1962) present similar findings: Working mothers who were dissatisfied had children with more signs of poor adjustment than did satisfied working mothers. Yarrow and her associates complicate these results by also showing that the children of satisfied homemakers are better adjusted than those of discontented homemakers. The central question is whether employment is the factor influencing children or whether the mother's satisfaction, regardless of employment status, is crucial.
The qualitative aspects of maternal employment and their potential effect on children's achievement have not been well explored. We know that the occupational structure is bifurcated by sex and that, to a considerable degree, men and women occupy different roles and work in different contexts. Despite the increase in labor force participation of women, occupational segregation persists (Gross, 1968; Snyder et al., 1973), and the great majority of women still work in traditionally female jobs.
Female employment is concentrated in the service sector and women's jobs often reinforce traditional patterns of role differentiation by sex (Bernard, 1971). There is evidence that the occupational preferences of students were almost as sex-typed in 1975 as they were in 1964 (Lueptow,employment (Bronfenbrennerhe mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
